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Editorial 


ANOTHER new year, in which we wish our readers continued prosperity in our chosen 
profession, finds most of us with a new diary and all the aspirations which that suggests. 
It should be a good year culminating in interest with the Folkestone Conference in September. 
Under the presidency of Mr. Edward Sydney, whose chairmanship has always a certain 
vigorous individuality, we should do well. As the pleasant sketch of his career in the Library 
Association Record for December suggests, he has come to the head of the profession by the 
strenuous way of life-long work and unceasing self-education and always with a burning 
desire to bring the service and light books afford to the widest number of people. In this 
missionary sort of spirit the public librarian has opportunities vouchsafed to no other type 
of librarian, but these demand the desire just mentioned. Edward Sydney possesses it in a 
degree that may infect us all. In saying this we are not balancing the parts of librarianship. 
He would be a bold man who asserted the superior values of any one type. 


The new national reassessment of every sort of property, shops, dwellings and even 
slot-machines and lavatories, is a really intriguing and, at the first glance, startling affair. We 
hear of one library whose assessment has leap-frogged from approximately £3,000 to £9,000. 
This is characteristic. Hereafter the old adage must be reversed that it matters little what 
the poundage of the rates is but much what the assessment. Clearly the people will not be 
willing to be driven to extremity by inflated rates; they will expect current rate figures to 
be not more than they are, or not much to exceed them. Obviously, however, there will be 
a higher product of the average penny rate as so many things, hitherto unassessed, have now 
been caught in the net. The anomalous de-rating system, designed to stimulate industry in 
hard times, remains in these booming ones and most industries therefore still have their 
municipal services at the general expense of ratepayers. In effect, libraries will probably not 
pay greater rate sums than they do now. 


One of the disappointments of modern life is that the Government, in quest for money, 
or to prevent the internal use of money, may infli€ét upon those who care for the matters of 
the mind what is ostensibly a minor impost but is really far from being anything of the kind. 
One of the great civilising influences of the nineteenth century was the penny post ; it opened 
communications between individuals, and indeed peoples, as no earlier invention had done. 
One of the aims of organised librarianship has been to secure an inexpensive book-post, so 
that the means of knowledge could be disseminated more freely. It is a chilling thought that 
apparently no consideration was given by the Treasury, who must have devised the new tax, 
to its retrograde effects. The present rate for books has retarded the bookseller, every kind 
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of inter-library activity and the exchange of books amongst individuals ; a cheaper rate has 
been advocated persistently. Apparently the book-world has not been vocal enough. We 
are rewarded with an increased postal charge. 


* * * * * * 


\lready we are amused somewhat to note that one library is advertising for assistants 
who “must have passed at least some part of the First Professional Examination’’. As there 
cannot be anyone so equipped earlier than the beginning of July next, the advertiser seems 
to be in no haste to appoint the prospective assistant. To what straits libraries have been 
reduced in the search for juniors is demonstrated by the offer, on occasion, of Grade I salaries 
to candidates who have passed some part of the Entrance examination. As a matter of common 
knowledge, the dearth of suitable, school-certificated youngsters is so great that dozens of 
libraries have taken on assistants with no qualifications whatever, although they must, of 
course, have been to school. We note that the Library Schools—at least some of the part- 
time ones—are organizing courses for the First Professional and, seeing that it is meant to 
be a real qualification, it is right that they should. We hope the full-time schools will do so 
too; it will give them a chance to translate into practice some of the airy verbiage, about 
backgrounds differing from those of the past, to which they subject their own generation. 


* * * * * * 


There is something spectacular about the recent progress in special departments of the 
Liverpool public libraries under Dr. G. Chandler. In the recent Annual Report (1954-5) we 
are shown pictures of libraries which combine reference and lending services in one room, 
much on the plan well-known in America in larger cities: a plan which for a score of 
years Dr. Savage has advocated and, within limits, practised at Edinburgh. It appears to 
be intended to carry the method farther than has yet been done in British libraries. All such 
libraries have specially selected qualified librarians and Liverpool seems to be paying salaries 
that such qualifications would justify. Another brief report from this City gives pathetic 
pictures of some of the 2,102 tea-chests in which are stored, inconveniently and liable to 
serious damage, thousands of books displaced by bombing. As a present measure Dr. 
Chandler advocates the suspension for about three years of the famous public lectures which 
for some generations have been a feature of Picton Hall, the rotunda under the Picton 
Reference Library, and the shelving of the hall for the accommodation of a proportion of 
the homeless and physically deteriorating books. Successful as the Picton lectures have always 
been the attendances at them are small in relation to the number of readers who use the 
Reference Library. 

* * * * * *« 

Dr. D. J. Urquhart of D.S.I.R. has acquired some reputation as a stormy petrel in the 
special library field. His address on Odtober 21st to the University and Research Section and Aslib 
at Chaucer House will not reduce it. His proposition was in the form of a question: should 
a new public technical library service be based on the technical colleges ? This seemed 
innocuous and there is some truth possibly in his argument that students who are trained 
at such colleges are recommended there to such books as they use, and a technical college 
needs a technical library to fulfil its teaching functions. It should apparently lend its books 
but interlending should be confined to meeting “unforeseen requirements”. He then went on to 
declare that ‘Public libraries do not at present provide a satisfactory technical library service 
to industry” and present library authorities make such a service unlikely: and so on. This 
seems about twenty years out of date. It was natural that it drew a protest, signed by the 
city librarians of Birmingham, Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester and Shefheld, who declared, in 
the Bookseller, that “less experienced organizations cannot alter the fact that, because of their 
long history and effective work, public scientific and technical libraries have gained the 
confidence and goodwill of those engaged in productive industry”. To this the writer in the 
Bookseller who calls himself “*Magliabechi”— modestly : he was the greatest of librarians — 
feels himself able to say “five swallows do not make a summer”. What we suggest is that, 
while it is natural that statements deserving refutation as, in the cities mentioned and many 
others Dr. Urquhart’s certainly does, the facts should also be made known through journals 
of more general appeal. 
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On Writing Technical Papers 
By Ernest A. SAVAGE 


Now and then a correspondent asks me for advice on technical writing, A penalty for 
long-continued sin. What to say? One with a letch to write must purge his mind. Write 
and be done with it. But to discover and express in the fewest fit words the faétual and 
rational basis of a theme is a baffling hard process, and not as straightforward to a beginner, 
however correct his English, as to the praétised author. 

The audience in mind’ The careful and attentive, the adept analytic readers. They, 
only they, try to understand ; only they lead, compel him to expound clearly, argue strongly, 
convince. Hasty readers, headline swallowers, such duffers as Socrates pra¢tised his dialeétic 
on, do nothing for him. Any vanity he has may be flattered by the polite patient woolly- 
minded crowd. Only the able few flash in the deadly ripostes. They make him kick himself 
for ambiguities, wrong facts, shaky-loose reasoning. They criticize and stimulate ; only they 
spread ideas they value. Better still to write for one: himself. A thinker of integrity has a 
purpose hardly less radical than communicating : he would drill his mind, clarify his thinking, 
intensify his zest for life. 

\ word of caution. “The more clearly a subject is in mind,” we’re told, “the easier 
it is to present.”” No doubt. Yet when a writer knows thoroughly he is apt to assume more 
knowledge in his readers, and then he fails to break into their minds. Kelvin, it was said, 
couldn’t teach. He thought his pupils were close behind him, when he’d run from their 
sight. Any writer drenched in his subjeét may have a wrong measure of readers’ minds 
through want of imagination ; so can’t have any idea of his effect on them and can’t forestall 
their questions, problems, prejudices, criticisms ; he does not find intellectual unity with 
them. 

The aim ? Readable and rational prose. Clauses, sentences, paragraphs bolted together, 
in firm logical interdependence, with desk-book words ; such words as those in The Oxford 
Pocket Dictionary, which gives first place to meanings of widest currency. Then, even the 
writer's emphases, tones, undertones, or some of them, will be deteéted by those he aims at, 
if by readability he can keep them awake. Plain safety requires him to question himself 
about every sentence. Am I saying what I mean? Is it true ? Can it be queried plausibly ? 
Will duffers understand it ?—not that they are aimed at: the question is a test. After he has 
answered himself to his own satisfaction he will learn that someone has misread or mis- 
understood him. No matter. He has tried. He has been considerate, courteous. 

Writing and reading are hard work: much of both runs to waste in the common belief 
that they are as easy as shelling peas or explaining the universe. The writer puts together, 
the reader undoes. No one writes clearly unless he is also an analytic reader, so to say an 
able writer in reverse. No reader thrusts home if he expeéts to undo prose and poetry as quickly 
as a woman unravels a knitted garment. Skinny writing, void of substance, such as that 
printed by big-bang newspapers, has softened people’s minds, in which nourished prose is 
indigestible. Please yourself, writer, but be plain. Reader, be alert, critical, analytic, co- 
operative. 

Succinétness aids clarity. Does it ? On all but crude ideas it may dim clarity. It does 
not mean shortness, the having little to say, but packing the most into fewest words. And 
packed meaning comes of deep thinking, which provokes wider thinking. Language itself 
stimulates thought activity. Saying briefly and with precision all that need be said is the maxim. 
By precision is here meant exactness in literary expression, not philosophical precision. Prof. 
Whitehead heard a sense-objeé&t of sound, saw a sense-objeét of sight, felt a sense-objeé of 
touch, but the plain writer will do well enough if he speaks of a mewing cat rubbing against 
him. Language is teasingly unprecise. However, succinétness with all possible precision; 
plainness, but no loose writing, asprawl in superficies and roundabout, so well exemplified 
in the nitwit-knocking leaders of big-bang newspapers. 

Above I used the words “readable” and “readability”. 1 wish I hadn’t, for I shall be 
asked: How does one write readably ? I don’t know. Readability, in the O.E.D., is the 
quality of being readable. I guessed that myself. The man bold enough to write on the art 
of reading is ever baffled by those indefinable two-way vibrations between author and reader. 
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Clear, easy, pleasant writing by one deeply interested in his subject 1s readable by another 
qually interested. Interest is all. When writing is understandable only the reader is to blame 
it he doesn’t find it readable. 

Of course manner counts. A manner of writing suited to the theme, and so more easily 
arousing a reader’s sympathy, aids clarity, exact statement, readability. Manner. Avoid the 
word “style”, the flourish of intellectual dandyism, the vehicle of personality rather than 
matter. George Sampson has defined what | mean by style or manner: “Style is the teather 
in the arrow, not the feather in the cap”. Improve on that if you can! Every manner has 
comething of its writer in it, but our articles need only the language best-fitted to run the theme 
as smoothly as possible into readers’ heads. Each kind of prose controversy, narrative, 
exposition (possibly overlapping one another)—has its manner or manners. Controversy has 
several. In a battle of opinion no prudent writer insists that he is right. He should be warm, 
vivacious, sharply-pointed, but urbane, fair, using well-qualified terms; fight stiffly, but 
leave the way of retreat wide open. In a battle of fact the writer will choose telling order, 
clear setting. Sure of his faéts he comes to closer quarters with readers, persuades them he 
has reserves in hand, prefers a cool dry light tone. As Stendhal said “Je fais tous les efforts 
possibles pour étre sec... Je tremble toujours de n’ avoir écrit qu’un soupir, quand je crois 
avoir noté une vérite’’. One’s level best to utter conviction unemotionally. Such a manner, 
naked as a diagram, lightens factual argument. 

Logically articulated, each manner has its charm. Think of the prose ot A. C. Pigou, 
who almost found a path through the economic bog, or of Eddington, whose expository 
Style is unrivalled in our language in this age ; both with colour and fine form in their English. 
\nalyse the manner of Jusserand on English literature. Ape, if you must ape, writers of 
today ; even Dryden’s prose, or Swift’s, is a bad model now : Belloc’s, deriving from Swift, 
is exemplary. Don’t spurn tricks: all writing is artifice. Phrase and dittion tell the better 
for devices, not abused, to rivet attention; surprise, extravagance on the rational side of 
absurdity, wit in a sentence’s turn—see Sampson’s dictum quoted above. Look on syntax 
as only a good servant. Stiffness repels; ease and flexibility must, I think, aid readability. 
Elision is practised by all but brief-cased officials, stuffy examiners, and 1] /mes leader-writers. 
Why not? “I can’t’, “I cannot”, and “I can not” express three shades of one meaning. 
No clichés, cries the pedant. If you like; in literature they do irritate. But unless woolly, 
clichés are good common tender, perfectly understood ; in talk we use them all day ; what 
prigs we should seem if we didn’t. No technical writer expects the Critics’ Circle to snifl 
and haw and peck at his English. No; break any rule hindering communication. Facts 
being sure, arguments sound, the technician writes to be understood. Meaning has to be 
insinuated, wheedled, pricked into readers who can not help reading on. Nothing else matters, 


at least not much. 

Logically-articulated English comes only of hard, precise thinking. Believe me, the 
thought-content of an article may be classed exactly. Its ordering tests argumentative validity ; 
allows the writer to test it, and the reader to audit the sum. Indeed, the argument must stand 
up to convince. Conviétion of the truth, as near as the writer can come to it. Nature itself 
quickly puts right a scientist who neglects to found his text on ascertained data. As we 
would have it, librarianship, quite as much as science, is objective, independent, impartial, 
its very service to readers being aid in the discovery of the factual and rational basis of things. 
Yet oddly enough the librarian is prone to disingenuous argument in technical writing. He 
tolerates, defends, library organization for categories of readers, for communities of different 
sizes, though he knows all knowledge ought to be wide open and free to everyone. Snobbery 
affects him and he denies that all librarianship is one. Conservatism blinds him and he cherishes 
witchwords. Borrower is one such; reference another. If I buy Stebbing’s Manual of Logic or 
use it in a reference library I’m a s/aden/; if 1 borrow it from the London Library (a top-hat 
lending library) a scholar; it | borrow it from a town lending library a borrower. To him it 
is quite beside the point how thoroughly | study the book. As a borrower I'm in a low order 
of animal life. Oh! there’s no denying it. In a hundred articles and annual reports, from 


1877 to this very day, the librarian has thrown /’oe// dénigrant on the borrower. Yet in Edinburgh, 
as elsewhere, for every book used in Reference eleven of the same quality (fiction and 


children’s books aren’t included in the comparison) go out from the lending libraries, and 
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far more of them are deeply studied at home than reference books are in the library. Scrutiny 
of use proves that out of every hundred books in reference libraries s/x/y have never been handled 

nce they were bought. The writer who hides fa¢ts under prejudice is dishonest. Deliberate 
intent not to see things is a common failing of mankind, but I do wonder that librarians, of 
all people, should be so lavish of examples in their technical writing and speaking. 

One would think that clear, cold comparison and judgment would guide a librarian in 
the choice of a classification. Is the notation capacious, numerative, alphabetic, or in some 
way intelligibly orderable? Are the tables justified by subject publication in the past, and 
accommodating to current and future publication; in other words do they register the 
historic growth of knowledge from which later growth will develop naturally ? Do they 
group books for effective demonstration ? Is the scheme likely to endure, to be republished 
in edition after edition, each tightly coordinated with the one before it ? Clear-signalling 
marks, demonstrability, vast accommodation, bibliographical warrant, long life, are the points 
to weigh, above all, probable length of life. Yet the librarian prefers to listen to advocates 
of schemes, or fly off in resistance to them. The most-used scheme is .. . My old tutor 
recommended .. . So on; anything but a balanced, deliberate choice. 

The writer who would succeed keeps and uses his head; gives himself his head. 

He keeps his head by using it coolly to scrutinize all he has been taught about his calling. 
Grandpa practice should be ever under review in the light of this very day that is. Any exam 
syllabus has its roots in the past, often the dead past. It must have. Grandpas in grooves 
draft it; other grandpas set the questions and mark the answers. Any man satisfied with 
his own service, satisfied with his own part in it, is a grandpa. In practice ideals are battered 
and maimed, the free title to knowledge and thought hemmed in by formulated, accepted 
Statements. Teachers, even those who have continued their education, if tied to a syllabus 
teach a new generation what they were taught by an earlier generation. Their pupils, having 
passed, extricate themselves in practice from backwaters where the exams have left them. 
Even in engineering and other technology, progress hardly ever comes from the schools ; 
there only the elements and processes are learned. Men out of them, or fresh from books, 
if they have free inquiring minds, achieve progress in manufacturing laboratories and in 
factories. Applied practice develops ; the daily need moves. So in librarianship. Nearly all 
development begins in a librarian’s workshop; thence spreads by way of technical papers 
to other librarians. Schools and exams hardly play any part in it. 

So a prudent man thinks hard and independently before he writes. Then he gives 
himself his head, enters the arena confidently, goads readers into criticizing him. They'll do 
itanyway in the quiet of their rooms. They should be forced, stung into the open. He receives 
this collaboration (for that is what it is) coolly, frankly accepts correction and cogent ripostes 
tor if he isn’t open to reason he isn’t worth reading) and with careful objectivity answers 
what he can not accept. Rightly taken, criticism is of greater value to the criticized than to 
the critic. A man writes to put himself to the test of others; else why write ? So he hits 
vigorously without being afraid of offending prim Cranford gentility. All but narrow-heads 
like plain talk, if free from personalities and imputations. 

How are subjects to be found? At our 1877 Conference E. W. B. Nicholson, later 
Bodley’s Librarian, tabulated subjects for papers. His list might now be four times as long. 
Subjects crowd on one who thinks about his work, especially if he gathers notes about 
matters interesting him; they emerge, kick to be written about. One method of note-taking 
has never failed me. Foolscap of a quality polite to the pen is cut into slips 3} inches wide, 
tour slips to a page. Not more than one note is written along a slip’s length. The top left- 
hand corner bears the catchword exaétly describing the subjeét. “Quotes” are used for extracts ; 
sources precisely given. A slapdash note usually means trouble later. Here is a slip : 


SUBJECT (SPECIAL) LIBRARIES 
In 1894 MacAlister suggested that Metropolitan P.L. begin subject libraries, 
each on a speciality agreed among librarians concerned. Library, v : 209. 
Slips accumulate rapidly. They are grouped by main subjeét, which has references to it, and 
filed in foolscap envelopes opening at the long side. So an envelope, with the subject on 
the address face, may hold the data for a report, an article, a book-chapter. The cheapest of 
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methods ; convenient too, for a bundle of slips may be carried clean and unrumpled in the 
breast pocket, in an envelope stiffened with card. In taking notes I avoid secondhand extracts, 
which are often incorreétly quoted. 


(nother question put is : How much revision is necessary 7 ‘That depends on the amount 
done before the pen is in hand. When a subject has been mulled over, a draft summary, the 
shorter the better, jumps free. In more rumination phrases shaping the argument dart out 
of the stream of consciousness. A young adept writer, if he revises much on paper, is 
tackling an uncongenial subject, or one he knows little about, or to which he has not given 
enough reflection; otherwise he writes with a running pen, changes only a word or two 
after he has re-read his script or had it criticized by a candid friend—whose objections, by 
the way, should be well taken with salt. This flow after brooding isn’t to be confounded 
with glibness on paper. A writer well up in years usually revises more with pen in hand 
than his younger fellow of equal ability because a long theme and the language clothing it 
are with difficulty held ina weakening memory. But the above statements have their exceptions. 


Do this cogitation and paper revision take freshness from writing 7 No doubt, when 
the author has over-tired himself, or when the aim in revising is Style, in Flaubert’s sense. 
If the sole purpose is to impart precise meaning, with the requisite force, to the readers of 
his target, overwriting surely isn’t possible. 


One small point. | find it easier to compose on a portable than with a pen. ‘The machine 
mastered, the near-automatic touch on the keys somehow frees the mind for sentence building, 
and having more script, more legible script, within eyeview, helps sequent construction. So 
less revision is required, and when done in type is more legible. 


My purpose has not been to note faults once common in our technical writing, but 
now rarely detectable ; such faults as using fill-up meaningless words (incidentally, actually, 
definitely, and the like) and the more horrible Fowlerisms. | have restricted myself to the 
author’s greater difficulties : brevity with lucidity, the dress fit for the theme, easing the flow 
of meaning into the reader, achieving the basic aim in writing ; and to what seem the com 
monest faults in our technical papers: prejudice, unthinking acceptance of established 
practice, straining argument beyond the warrant of data and reason. Severe discipline in 
reading makes the trusted writer. Study partisan authors and extremist journals with lynx 
eyed attention to detect rhetoric (nearly always intended to deceive) phrase-making (to cloud 
the mind) case-making (omitting counter arguments) witchwords (exemplified earlier 
unwarranted exaggeration, plain lying. The works of Bernard Shaw, by the way, abound 
in all these faults except plain lying : look at one example of exaggeration, going far beyond 
that on the rational side of absurdity, when he States that “nine out of every ten clergymen 
have no religious convictions”, which is just silly, because he does not, he cannot, know, as 
the veriest duffer in reading is well aware. Treat this reading as a game which, if played 
with the absorption demanded by bridge, is more interesting, to me anyway, than bridge. 


Vy 





We have to face the simple fact that in spite of Library Association salary scales and the 
efforts of the Society of County and Municipal Chiet Librarians, there continue to be librarians 
who disregard both. The recent vacancy in Yorkshire, offered at a salary which did no credit 
to the authority advertising it, produced, we are told, over thirty qualified applicants. There 
is, we know, no disciplinary a¢tion we can take against the authority or the member who 
has been appointed. The authority, indeed, has the quite practical answer to criticism that 
what it offered was by the fact of the applications proved to be quite satisfactory ; the 
librarian, that the salary was larger than he was receiving in his former post and therefore 
worth his while. It would be interesting, and might be instructive, to learn if such a situation 
could arise in any other body of workers who claim to be part of a profession. Or, is it really 
possible that thirty qualified librarians never read the Library Association Record, or any other 
library journal, and for years have been unaware of our Standards of salarics and everything 


else concerning conditions of service ” 
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An Afternoon Spent in the Danish Museum of 
National History at Frederiksborg Castle, Hillerod 


By GEoRGE Gray, M.A. 


| wap been discussing with a Danish friend some of the places of historic interest he had seen 
in Scotland a few years ago: he recalled vividly his visit to the castle in St. Andrews, the 
ruined cathedral, and Falkland Palace and remarked that, through these visits, life in the 
Scotland of an earlier age had been recreated for him in a way that no amount of reading 
could ever have done. Such was my experience too during a previous sojourn in Denmark 
when | visited Kronborg castle which that evening lay peacefully in the evening haze quite 
belying the poet’s description of the “wild and stormy steep Elsinore” and when I stood in 
admiration before Roskilde cathedral, the resting-place of most of Denmark’s kings. This 
time I was to spend several crowded hours in the Museum of National History at Frederiksborg 
Castle in Hillerod, a charming little town some twenty miles from Copenhagen. 

The Danish people owe this magnificent treasure-house of Danish culture through the 
ages to the generosity of Captain J. C. Jacobsen, founder of the Carlsberg Breweries : he it 
was who, in 1877, obtained permission from King Christian LX to found a museum of national 
history in the rooms of Frederiksborg Castle. To this day the museum forms a se¢tion of the 
Carlsberg Fund, instituted by Mr. Jacobsen, and receives a share of the annual profits of the 
Carlsberg Breweries. Also, this castle, entirely surrounded by water and reflecting therein its 
myriad niches, statues, and balustrades, still remains a royal residence at the disposal of the 
Court for ceremonial occasions if so desired. 

[he rooms are all numbered and every item in the sixty-nine or so rooms through 
which we passed has a separate number and full explanatory notes attached thereto. This 
must have been in itself a gigantic labour of love as every library cataloguer and classifier 
will at once appreciate, though one often doubts the ability of the general public to profit 
from this exacting and delicate task; whether in some great learned library or in a vast 
museum such as this, I have observed the bewildered, puzzled air with which the majority of 
people scan the exhibits—the while walking rather rapidly in the dire¢tion of the exit. In 
this museum no formal guiding is done : the attendants stationed in the rooms are there rather 
as Custodians. 

Out of much that was of great interest | must content myself with selecting a few items 
which have perhaps a particular appeal for British visitors. There is, for example, the painted 
frieze representing the conquest of England by the Danes under Swein Forkbeard, and the 
celebrated Canute in the eleventh century and following immediately there are coloured 
photographical reproductions from parts of Queen Matilde’s tapestry, representing the 
conquest of England by the Normans—the tapestry itself is of course preserved in the town of 
Bayeux in Normandy—while incidents which occurred centuries later during the war with 
England, 1801-1814, are depicted in rooms 54-55. Particularly striking is the episode of the 
Battle of Copenhagen and the British negotiators going ashore. Both tableaux are by C. A. 
Lorentzen and the words of a well-loved poem from schooldays sprang at once into my mind: 


“Of Nelson and the North 
Sing the glorious day’s renown, 
When to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Denmark’s crown.” 


Finally, we saw the leaders of the Danish resistance movement during the Second World 
War, 1939-1945. They are grouped round Professor Bodelsen of the Chair of English literature 
at the University of Copenhagen ; all are men whose names are revered throughout the land 
and who have already gone down in history as intrepid defenders of the right. From these 
scenes we have, I think, much to learn, for everything falls into perspective when viewed 
through the pageant of history: last century Denmark was regarded as an enemy of this 
country—this century as a loyal friend and staunch ally. Truly a visit to such shrines as 
Hillerod teaches us all the futility of regarding the events in our brief span of days as being in 
any way conclusive in the complex web of recorded history. If for no other reason than this, 
I advocate frequent visits by the youth of all nations to such repositories of history’s secrets 
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both in the homeland and abroad so that national prejudice against other nations may wither 
uway. No amount of teaching in the schools or reading in the study can ever drive the lesson 
home in the same manner. 

Much else in Frederiksborg Castle was already familiar to me from cataloguing in the 
library, as for example Soren Aabye Kierkegaard, Denmark’s greatest philosopher. On 
viewing the portrait of N. F. S. Grundtvig, whose name is for ever linked with the Danish 
Folk Schools, I recalled immediately a visit to the Grundtvig church in Copenhagen which is 
architecturally so striking that it cannot fail to make a lasting impression on all who see it. 
Other names, such as Tycho Brahe and Ole Romer, both astronomers, I knew from the Danish 
custom of commemorating famous men on postage stamps ,; while, from a visit to the ancient 
town of Ribe some three years ago, | recolleéted the name of its Lutheran bishop, Hans 
Tavsen. Appropriately enough next to his portrait is exhibited the “Bible of King Christian 
I11” which was edited in 1550 as the first complete version of the Bible in Danish. Yet a 
little further on I found myself in thought back over the years to a sunny afternoon in a 
quaint, old-world corner of Odense gazing at the humble home of Hans Christian Andersen. 
So naturally has the painter, Chr. A. Benzon, worked that it is just as if the world-famous 
author of fairy-tales were actually present among us regarding the passing throng with eager 
interest. 

\ model of a church—unusual in that it was round—suddenly caught my eye and | 
learned from the inscription that it was the church of Osterlars on the island of Bornholm— 
that it dated back to the beginning of the thirteenth century and was intended both for divine 
service and for defence. Adjacent is a model of Hammershus, also on Bornholm, and built 


as a Stronghold by the Archbishop of Lund about 1250. By a coincidence I was to see both of 


these models in reality the very next day, for the plane landed at the little island air-strip 
named Arnager and we had the opportunity to explore this rocky guardian of the Baltic and 
to inhale its champagne-like air. We walked from the ruins of Jons Kapelle to Hammershus 
and had the good fortune to encounter one of the islanders who knew every inch of the way 
and was overjoyed to explain all to those who had come from lands afar. 

From all over the world students gather to study architecture and sculpture in 
Scandinavia, so it was particularly interesting to see Thorvaldsen, the great Danish sculptor 
of the last century, together with some other Danish artists at an ostlery in Rome. This 
tableau was done by D. C. Blunck. In our day Kai Nielsen, who was to die so young, is 
generally regarded as one of the leading sculptors and he stands next to Martin Nyrop, architeét 
of the Town-Hall of Copenhagen, a lasting memorial indeed, for it is impossible to think 
of the Danish capital without seeing with the inward eye Town-Hall Square, the Starting- 
point of so many tours to so many fascinating places. 

One can never really be long in Europe without coming up against the problem of 
minorities which, as we all know, has been partly responsible for the two major wars in the 
twentieth century. So it was that I found myself in front of a portrait of Major-General du 
Plat who was killed at the storming of Dybbol in 1864 after which Christian IX was forced, 
by the Peace of Vienna, to give up both Schleswig and Holstein to Germany. However 
a little further along there is a tableau of the celebration of the reunion of the northern parts 
of Schleswig with Denmark in 1920 and we see King Christian X riding across the frontier 
while the people await him at Dybbol. Nor has this problem been solved to this day: the 
writer, Theodor Storm, left his native town of Husum in Schleswig-Holstein because he would 
not serve under a Danish administration and returned only when Husum became German 
once more. During a visit to Husum a few years ago I found that indignation was running 
high because the Danes were building a magnificent new school in Husum in which they 
were proposing to teach in the Danish language only. Accusations were also levelled at the 
Danes for attempting to win over Germans to their cause by bribing them with food im- 
mediately after the end of the war in 1945 when Germany’s fortune was at its nadir. 

We had now reached the exit and paused for a moment before the foundation charter 
which States that Frederiksborg Castle is “‘to form a home for a suggestive and comprehensive 
representation of the memorials of national history, from the introduction of Christianity to 
the present day.” The founder then went on to say that he hoped all who visited this museum 
would leave with a sharpened awareness of the heritage of the past and an increased sense 
of their obligation to posterity. And certainly the Curator and his staff have done everything 
possible to carry out the founder’s wishes in this respect. 
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Cataloguing: Some New Approaches 


By Henry A. SHaArp, Author of Ca/a/oguing 
6. “*What Price the Main Entry?” 

For the benefit of any who have not read the earlier articles in this series it may be as well to 
repeat that they are not intended to be contributions to the formulation of cataloguing policy 
in this country or in the United States, but to provide on the one hand some guidance to 
cataloguing Students, of whom so many have passed through one’s hands, and on the other 
to suggest ways in which cataloguing praétice can approximate more closely to ordinary 
users’ requirements and thinking, while at the same time preserving standards of good 
cataloguing as they are generally recognised by most cataloguers, especially in the public 
library service in its widest sense, free of such watertight compartments as urban public and 
county public, special, scientific, government libraries, and the rest. A great deal has been 
accomplished towards this end in recent years, not the least of it through such agencies as the 
National Central Library, the Regional Bureaux, the Library Association, ASLIB, the British 
Union Catalogue of Periodicals, the World List of Scientific Periodicals, and so on. The point 
we wish to emphasize here is that the success of this increasing measure of co-operation 
turns to a large extent on closer agreement in our cataloguing methods and forms, which it is 
hoped may achieve fruition through the present efforts of the British and American Cata 
loguing Rules committees and the British National Bibliography. 

Last month we dealt with the subject approach to cataloguing, but the fa¢t that this was 
given precedence does not imply that we are unmindful of the cardinal importance of author 
cataloguing, or that we are overlooking the objeé we had in view at the beginning: to try to 
see ourselves and our catalogues as others, in the persons of our users, see them. 

To begin with then, let us examine the long established axiom that the author entry is the 
most important one we can make for a book, if only for the obvious reason that it is the only 
way in which we can indicate to a would-be reader with certainty whether a particular book is 
either in our own library, or, when the appropriate machinery has been set in motion, in some 
other library to the resources of which he may obtain access. The great libraries of the world 
could clearly not function as efficiently as they do without this fundamental entry, whether or 
not they provide some further assistance to readers; nor could the equally great library 
clearing houses as we might call the National Central Library and the Regional Bureaux. 
Of course it may be said that thousands of public library users care very little about “authors”; they 
want a book about house decorating, radio, gardening or space travel, or even one on aspects 
of economics or politics, psychology or modern art. Few of them have the remotest idea 
whose name to look under for any of these books, and they must be catered for by other means. 
Nevertheless, most of us still stick to the established view that first and foremost comes the 
author entry. 

What has been done to implement this view is a matter of cataloguing history over the 
past hundred years, emanating from the early rules of the British Museum, and culminating in 
all that is happening at present, to which reference has been made. 

For the purposes of our examination we take the 1908 Code, which, with many variations, 
has formulated cataloguing procedure during the past forty-five years. It comprises, as every- 
body knows, 174 rules, all of which, apart from three completely inadequate ones dealing 
with such things as capitalization and punctuation, lay down rigid instructions for making 
main entries, and by main entry is meant an author entry or some necessary substitute, such 
as the title of a work. The rules form, we repeat, a rigid code of practice, admittedly not 
wholly suitable in every respect for application to every type of library, and even less so for 
every type of user. The only exceptions to this inflexibility are to be found in several of the 
\merican alternatives, of which there were eight. 

\ word or two about this question of inflexibility may not be out of place just here, 
tor during the past few years cataloguing experts have considerably modified their views on 
this point. Up to quite recently there has existed an idea that once made, a heading remained 
permanent for all time. Duff Brown for example prescribed an “unalterable and perfectly 
scientific Standard”, a view that is contested by Lubetzky, who says that Brown’s solution 
“scorns the first objective of our rules—which is to enter a work under the name which it is 
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likely to be looked tor most frequently by the users of the catalog. ..; while permanence and 
uniformity are indisputably desirable qualifications of an entry, they are not in themselves 
the objectives of cataloging”. He proceeds: ‘The principle proposed here assumes that the 
catalog is designed primarily for its presen/ users and that in any event it could no more be made 
immune to change than is the institution of which it is a part”. Evena library like the British 
Museum, which is often looked upon, quite wrongly, as most conservative in its cataloguing 
methods, is not impervious to changes, as Mr. Chaplin, himself of the Museum Staff, says in 
his contribution to Cataloguing Principles and Practice, ““\t is important to understand . . . that 
the published rules do not represent an attempt to frame a cataloguing code on abstract 
principles ; each edition records a particular Stage in the development of a continuous 
cataloguing tradition which goes back at least to 1839.... Change and development have 
been continuous, and practice today departs in many respects even from the 1936 edition of 
the rules”’. 

To show what is meant by trying to formulate rules that refleét at least in some measure 
the expectations of average catalogue users, we take first some of the eight American alter- 
natives. First is the rule for concordances (16) in which, strangely enough, the British seem to 
do this better than the Americans, by making the main entry under the author concordanced 
rather than under the concordancer. Sensible enough, for most of the people we are envisaging 
want a concordance to the Bible or to Shakespeare, and may not have the ghost of an idea 
of the compilers’ names. Actually of course it does not matter which we do as there must be 
some sort of an entry under both concordancer and concordanced. To quote Lubetzky yet 
again. He has a somewhat arresting caption : ““What price the ‘main’ entry?” in which one 
of his correspondents asks: “‘If less sanétity were attached to the main entry, what effects 
would be noticeable in the process of making and using the catalog?” 

A pair of rules that caused disagreement were those dealing with royal princes (32) and 
noblemen (33). In the first case the committees agreed that princes should, generally, be 
entered under their christian names, but the Americans made a concession to our ordinary man 
by allowing entry under titles of “those who are decidedly better known by these designations” 
| am aware that over the years I have said repeatedly how much I dislike discretionary 
rules, but if a case can be made for giving discretion to cataloguers, here is certainly one. 
The same applies to the rule for noblemen, where the Americans completely reverse the 
British rule of invariable entry under family name in favour of entry under the latest titles, 
unless a family name or an earlier title are better known. 

Perhaps the adamance of the British committee in cases of this sort was attributable to 
that long prevalent idea that once a catalogue entry was made it stood for all time. This view 
is no longer held by all of us, and certainly not among our American colleagues. 

The next differences likewise constitute more or less of a pair, those for change of name 
(40) and for married women (41), both of which, by the way, have become elaborated 
almost out of recognition in the 1949 rules, which are commended to the serious attention of 
Students, most of whom seem to know very little about them. In both cases the operative 
words are “earliest” and “latest” names for Britain and America respectively. The British 
rules are again rigid, whereas the American ones introduce an “‘unless’’ clause, which would in 
many cases bring the catalogue entries more closely into line with public knowledge and 
preference. Incidentally, these two rules provide a good example of changed views among 
British cataloguing experts, for the Cataloguing Rules Sub-committee have suggested a 
reversal of the 1908 British rule in favour of the latest name principle, with one or two minor 
modifications. 

Anonymous works have always been the bane of cataloguers and catalogue users alike, 
and it is a good thing that the fashion for writing anonymously has largely died out; no 
doubt the widespread use of the pseudonym has been largely responsible for ousting it. How- 
ever that may be, they gave the committees two opportunities for disagreeing, the first on the 
question of “different spelling” (116), the second on “‘translations” (118). The first was a 
trivial matter to have disagreed about and whichever was done would scarcely bother the 
ordinary user. Academically, it would be more logical to follow the American rule of entry 
under the first word of an anonymous title according to how it is spelled on the title page if 
it may be spelled in more ways than one, as against the British method of choosing one form 
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of spelling and reterring from the other, though whichever we do calls fora reference in cases like 
our old friend Inquiry and Enquiry. So why bother to disagree ? 

As regards anonymous translations (118), my only comment is that if the British rule of 
entering “under the heading adopted for the original work’? means that we are to enter 

lrabian Nights ander A/if laila valaila, for heaven’s sake let it be discarded in favour of the 
commonsense entry under first word of the translated title. 

The last of the eight cases in which the committees disagreed was that of periodicals 
changing their names (121). Here one can see a certain amount of logic and consistency in 
the disagreement, for it is only a repetition of the varying rules for changed personal names, 
Britain again preferring the earliest name and America the latest. 

\s a general comment on the differences one would say that, with appropriate safeguards 
in the form of cross-references, they were not so serious or fundamental as to justify disagree- 
ment, except in so far as one or two cases favour the ordinary catalogue user, whose point of 
view we try to put from time to time. The 1949 rules were not an entirely joint effort ; con- 
sequently the British alternatives have not been included, and it seems likely that if the present 
further revision materializes as a joint effort, we shall no longer find ourselves at much variance, 
at any rate in the rules that most closely concern the public. 

Leaving aside corporate bodies, with which we dealt in the second of these articles, we 
can find among the fifty seven rules for personal authorship a number, additional to the eight 
alternative ones, that can bear examination from the standpoint of public convenience. Among 
them we select those for compound names (25), prefixes (26), pseudonyms (38), ancient Greek 
writers (49), and Latin classic writers (51). 

Before the fashion for assuming compound names—in most cases completely without 
just cause—became as common as it is today, most of us entered such as there were under the 
second part, and everybody knew where to look for them. Now we enter them under the first 
part and nobody knows where to look or whether a name is in faét a compound one or just 
an author’s eccentricity. What ordinary user can be expected to know that household names 
like Rider Haggard or Conan Doyle are no¢ compound names and that he must look under 
Doyle or Haggard, which admittedly he will find if the cataloguer has taken the precaution of 
making one of those infuriating references !* One would have liked to have seen this method 
changed in the 1949 rules, whereas it remains, with perhaps a little more confusion added 
through exception being made “‘in favor of entry under some other part of the name when it is 
found that the author’s own usage or the custom of his country . . . distinétly favors entry under 
that part of the name rather than the first part”’. 

As for surnames with prefixes (26), | confess that with all my experience I am Still not 
aiways clear what to do with them, and I am sure students are equally at a loss, while goodness 
knows how the catalogue user gets on! So far from making things easier for anybody, the 
1949 rules give us two pages of it, introducing to start off with what are called “‘attributive 
prefixes”, which cover things like Fitz, Mac, Mc, M’, Ap and A’. How much easier things 
would be if we could just regard all prefixes as part of the name, but perhaps that would be 
foo Straightforward ! 

Of all the rules that have been crying out for liberation from the dim past, since the days 
we remember at Kensington when servants of the aristocracy —and even some of the aristocracy 
themselves—the girls in the court dressmakers’, and the local post office clerks who were 
among our best customers had to learn that if they wanted to find “‘Lady Audley’s secret” 
they had to look for somebody named Maxwell, and not, as they thought, for a Miss Braddon, 
while if they wanted to sample Emma Jane as we called her, they had to track her down 
under somebody named Guyton, not Worboise. There was then a famous writer of thrillers 
known to everybody as Dick Donovan, but the mystery theme extended to tracking him 
down to Muddock. Everybody thought that Robbery under arms was by a man with such a 
fetching name as Rolph Boldrewood, not by one with the prosaic name of Browne—even 
with ane! Ona higher plane there sticks out the name of Mark Twain, who of course had 
to be sought under Clemens. It is some measure of relief that—l hope—no library makes 
its public look for Ellery Queen under the joint names of Frederick Dannay and Manfred 
Bennington Lee ! 
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But we are becoming reminiscent! To return to our code rules. Pseudonyms (38) are 
disposed ot categorically in three lines, which in the 1949 rules cover more than two pages, 
including a long specification. Strangely enough the British Museum had led the way for 
years in entering an author under the name used on his title page. It has been left to the 
Cataloguing Rules Sub-Committee to clear the road by suggesting entry of a work “under the 
name used by the author for its publication. If the name is known to be a pseudonym, qualify 
the heading with the designation psewd. and add the real name of the author if known’. Cases 
where various pseudonyms are used by an author or where different names are used in different 
editions are catered tor by linking up references. In the interests of readers and cataloguers 
alike we hope that every library will take an early opportunity of implementing this rule, if 
indeed they are not doing so already, as many have been for a long time. 

Lastly, we look forward to the time when rules 49 and 51, ancient Greek writers and classic 
Latin ones, will likewise be brought into line with everyday practice by entering under the 
Linglish forms of the names, as again has been done for years in the British Museum. Who 
among us would look for Virgil under Vergilius Maro, Publius, or even for Homer under 
Homerus. 

lo conclude, we answer the quoted question used at the heading to this article ‘What 
price the main entry ? It is the most important entry we can make for any book, but let what 
we do be a mixture of sound practice and good common sense. 

Next month we shall comment on the recent examination papers. 





Resentment is usually a waste of time, especially resentment for ill-treatment by inter- 
viewing committees. We cannot, however, tail to sympathize with candidates who, having 
accepted the invitation to apply for posts tind themselves on long “short” lists and possess names 
at the wrong end of the alphabet. A recent case may not be typical. There were eight selected, 
the alphabetic method was used, and last candidate was seen 3 hours and ten minutes after 
the ordeal began, by a committee who yawned, presided over by a chairman who had admittedly 
interviewed thirty-eight candidates of various kinds the same day. A little thoughtful pre- 
liminary work could have reduced the number of candidates, abbreviated the interviews 
and given them a more rational, or at least fairer, order. Why do so many committee men 
appear not to have looked at their papers beforehand > To them possibly the interviews are 
an interesting experience ; to their victims they are a nervous ordeal. The ways we have 
described are not the proper ones by which to select a principal ofhcer. 

In an address to the Annual Meeting of the South-Eastern Regional Library Bureau, 
yn October 14, Mr. M. C. Pottinger, the Librarian of the Scottish National Central Library, 
dealt with the financial agreement between that library and local authorities. Atter a conference 
in which the Associations which represent these authorities—the Convention of Royal 
Burghs, the Association of County Councils and the Association of Counties of Cities—had 
a table talk with $.N.C.L. representatives, these societies determined to approach the Secretary 
of State for Scotland with the request that in the new Library Bill which in May became the 
Public Libraries (Scotland) Act, 1955, he would include clauses which make the co-operation 
of public library authorities with the $.N.C.L. not only permissible but compulsory. Moreover, 
it was thought better to include the amount of the subscription each should pay in the Aét, 
and these authorities agreed that this should be in ratio to population and that the required 
amount should be assessed in five-yearly periods. This was duly incorporated in the Aét. 
Che present amount is in total {5,500 for the first year, rising to £6,500 in 1957, or at present 
rather more than 21/- per thousand population and progressing in the quinquennium to 
26/- per thousand. 

Such a contribution, agreed willing by British local authority organizations and incor- 
porated by an Aét, is of significance for co-operation everywhere although applicable for 
the present only to Scotland. It disposes of the argument that such agreed contributions 
are impracticable. It does not, however, prove that such a method and such agreement can 
be expected soon for the remainder of the British Isles. 
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Spotlight 
By A. G. S. ENSER 


Every new year provides opportunities tot 
advancement provided efforts are made. 
Similarly every new year can be used to tackle 
afresh difficulties and problems still unre 
solved. 

In this new year of grace 1956 the field of 
librarianship provides not only food for 
thought but for positive action too. No doubt 
each and every librarian has his own secret 
ideas of things he wants putting right. As a 
Starting point for us all to join in, I suggest the 
following are worthy of our endeavours. 


Firstly, a continued and ever growing 
campaign directed at the Postmaster-General 
until he agrees to rescind the new postal rates 
affecting the postal carriage ot books. Up to 
now, pressure on Dr. Hill has been unsuccess- 
ful since Dr. Hill is anxious to reduce the 
annual loss of {2,000,000 incurred by this 
section of the G.P.O.’s service. Since libraries 
use the postal service so extensively for the 
inter-loaning of books, Dr. Hill evidently 


hopes to recoup his losses at the expense of 


culture and education. Secondly, a campaign 
directed at the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to treat classical gramophone records on a par 
with books, that is non-taxable. \t the 
moment, gramophone records carry a heavy 
purchase tax. Once again, it appears that 
culture and education in this country have the 
same value in official eyes as luxury goods. 
What a paradox that whilst taxing cultural 
development here, our rulers blandly spend 
and give away millions of pounds annually to 
other countries for the purpose of educating 
their inhabitants. Thirdly, some positive 
Steps to get university recognition of the 
examination standards required of professional 


librarians. Of course, better still if some of 


our universities set up faculties and gave 
degrees in librarianship. And fourthly, a 
revision or the granting of a new charter to 
the Library Association to take into account 
the passage of the years since the original 
charter was granted. Too often the cry is 
raised whenever reforms are suggested, “‘It is 
not in the Charter, and cannot be done”. If 
the charter Stands in the way of progress and 
marching with or even in the van of times, 
then I suggest we need a new or revised 
charter. 


Your comments are invited. 








Gramophone Records 
By Jack Dove, 
Borough Librarian and Curator, Hove 


THESE notes on this occasion are devoted t 
Mozart and perhaps appropriately so, as this 
is the bi-centenary of the birth of this great 
and well loved composer. 


What a feast of music and what an inspiring 
and repeatable series of events for one’s own 
home. To be able to listen to “Le Nozze d 
Figaro”, “Don Giovanni” and “Die Zauber- 
fléite”’ beside the fireside, complete with score 
and to visualise the Stage settings as the music 
of each unfolds itself. This is the experience 
the Decca Record Company have provided by 
their long playing recordings of these Mozart 
operas, the ‘gramophonic’ climax of the year 
That they require a deep digging into the 
pocket cannot be gainsaid, but that they are 
worth the expense is equally undeniable. 


Figaro, on LXT 5088-5091, is the firs 
complete long playing recording and extends 
over eight sides. Thus the misgivings in some 
quarters for an up-to-date recording have been 
cleared away. Erich Kleiber, who appeared in 
London five years ago, with the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra and the chorus of the 
Vienna State Opera has the best possible 
material to hand and full use he makes of it. 
He maintains a reasonable tempo throughout. 
There is nothing rushed about it and the in- 
tonation is clear and altogether beautiful 
musically. What a lovely voice Suzanne Danco 
has, who figures as Cherubino. It is round and 
full of feeling, particularly noticeable in “Non 
so piu cosa. . .”’—“I am lost and scarce know 
what I’m doing”—and in “Voi che sapete che 
cosa e amor”, a lovely aria sang coolly and 
with a delicate and fresh clarity, accompanied 
by sympathetic handling of the orchestra. 
Voice and orchestra are ideally matched. 
Cesare Siepi makes an admirable Figaro. His 
singing is clear and leisurely, his compass 
wide and strong, and he sings with gusto. 
“Non piu andrai”, perhaps the most well- 
known aria, early reveals his prowess and his 
top register is flawless and the recording of it 
perfect. The Finale to Act I is taken at an 
exceedingly lively pace and I noted the fine 
quality singing of the Countess, Lisa Della 
Casa and her maid Susanna, Hilda Gueden. 
Lisa Della Casa adds to her reputation by her 
charming handling of the Recitative and Aria 
“Dove sono .. .” the allegro being sung 
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firmly and with a rounded, wholesome ettect. 
Che following Duetto with Susanna illustrates 
how unobtrusively voices can blend, and there 
is an engaging sweetness here. Murray Dickie 
in the role of Basilio is well worthy of mention 
especially tor his decisive and cool singing of 
the Aria “In queg!’ anui” with its varied tempo. 


And so it goes on, full of thrills, until the 
Finale when chorus and orchestra give vent to 
their innermost feelings and come to a rousing 
climax. Even in this, the fullest combination 
ot parts, there is a clear balance and the high 
quality of the discs never varies. For me, an 
altogether enriching experience and _ records 
which will be played many, many times with 
the possibility of increasing pleasure each 
time, were that possible. 


“Don Giovanni” is no less thrilling and 
enjoyable. It was first produced in 1787, a 
year after ““Le Nozze di Figaro” and on Decca 
LL.XT 5103-6 are the same chorus and orchestra 
as in Figaro but a different conductor, Josef 
Krips. 

scene for me with his easy singing of ‘““Mada 
mina’’, informing Donna Elvira ot the philan 
derings of his master. rhis aria, opening 
allegro but resolving into an andante con moto 
is a heavy test for the voice, but the top 
register is full and round, the singing of the 
runs particularly agile. His breathing is easy 
and imperceptible whilst the orchestral accom- 
paniment is fine. Immediately comes the Duet 
of Zerlina and Masetto with the Chorus. This 
invites jovial, lusty singing and it comes from 
all quarters, Hilda Gueden in particular again 
demonstrates her quality of timbre. The tempo 
is fast but not too fast and it just rolls along. 
And so to Don Giovanni, Cesare Siepi, and his 
Duettino with Zerlina, one of the most famous 
of all operatic airs, “Give me thy hand, oh 
fairest”. The same delicacy, sympathetic 
handling by vocalists and orchestra as before. 


Fernando Corena as Leporello set the 


What powerful singing follows. Donna 
\nna’s outpourings to Don Octavio are 
resoundingly sung and magnificently recorded. 
“Thou wretch now thou knowest” is an out 
Standing triumph and worth a study of the 
reproduction of the orchestration. (Anton 
Dermota is a tenor who has a generous amount 
of controlled feeling in his interpretations and 
this is amply evident in his ruminations after 
Donna Anna’s outburst. “On her my treasure”’ 
is most feelingly sung, particularly in the piano 


passages whilst later in Act II, his “To my 


beloved O hasten”, a more dithcult aria, js 
equally well treated. 

The Trio “Oh hush, sad 
grieving”, apart from the sweet singing, has 
subdued orchestral accompaniment and | was 
especially intent on listening for the bassoons. 
The one or two prominent notes allocated to 
them are there, unmistakably, and these smal] 
points add up in my view to make the use of 
superlatives merited and not extravagant. 


heart, from 


The Recitative, as Masetto, armed, searches 
for Don Giovanni is sung, as it were, in the 
distance with a suitable echoing effect and a 
mandoline accompaniment. In the Aria of 
Zerlina “Come shall I tell thee’, the cellos 
playing within the other strings and wood 
wind, are nicely recorded whilst the softly 
opening “All around so dark and lonely” 
develops flamboyantly into the sestet with 
Leporello singing his way out of confusion 
with gusto. And how magnificently Donna 
Elvira (Lisa Della Casa) sings “In what 
abysses of error”, a melody which demands 
everything of a soprano. 


On my record | noticed vacillations in the 
recitative and aria “‘Not love thee’, though the 
previous duet of Don Giovanni and Leporello 
was wonderfully well sung and steady on the 
disc. The finale, as in Figaro, gives the 
orchestra and vocalists plenty of scope how- 
ever, and full advantage is taken of it, with 
retribution justly achieved. This is a spirited 
finish to an opera that is performed in the 
grande Style, the recording of which is a fine 
testimony to the competence and faithfulness 
of Decca. 

The Serenade No. 4 in D major K203 on 
LXT 5074 is played with a real sense of style 
by the New Symphony Orchestra of London 
under the baton ot Peter Maag. It had not been 
recorded previous to 1950 but is a worthy 
addition to the extant repertoire of Mozart. 
It is a lengthy work in eight movements, and 
includes a miniature violin concerto in which 
the solo in the second and fourth movements 
is admirably played, presumably by the anony- 
mous leader of the orchestra. ‘These inter- 
polations in Mozart’s Serenades and other 
divertimenti were intended to give individual 
soloists a chance to show their skill and cer- 
tainly here is one who has abundant ability. 
The minuet of the third is delightful whilst the 
fifth movement emphasises the stylishness of 
the playing, the alternative fortissimo and 
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Yew EPWORTH Books 


THE BIBLE DOCTRINE OF GRACE and 
RELATED DOCTRINES 


By C. Ryper SmitH, B.A., D.D 22s. 6d. net 


In this volume Dr. Ryder Smith continues his series of 


studies in great Bible doctrines. In many ways it ts 


complementary to his last book, The Bible Doctrine of 
Sin. and like all his work it is the fruit of sound know- 
edge, deep scholarship, and penetrating insight. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ETHICS 


By B. J. CoGGLe, B.Sc., and J. P. K. Byrnes, B.Sc. 
ICs. 6d. net 


An entirely new work by two very capable writers. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 City Road, London, E.C.1 


THE HOLT-JACKSON 
COMPANY 


LIMITED 


BOOK 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 
LANCS. 

London Showroom at 59 Britron STREET, 


CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C.1 
Tel. Clerkenwell 3250 
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LIBRARIANS 


The Law Notes Lending Library Ltd. has been supply- 
ing legal books to students and practitioners for 70 years. 


THE FOLLOWING POINTS 
SHOULD INTEREST 


YOU 


1. In recent years many public libraries, throughout 
the country, have been making use of the postal 
borrowing facilities offered by our library in respect 
of legal textbooks required by students reading for 
Examinations in Law, Local Government, etc., etc. 


tv 


. Law books unlike most other publications soon 
become out of date and misleading. 


ow 


. We only circulate latest editions. 


4. Our books may be retained for any length of time or 
changed when desired. 


a 


. All English legal textbooks are available. If, at 
time of the request all copies are in circulation, 
a new copy is immediately obtained from the 
publisher if the book is not out of print. 


6. All requests whether by letter, telegram or telephone 
are dealt with AT ONCE. 


To keep your legal books “up to date’’ becomes an 
expensive business Owing to the constant appear- 
ance of new editions. 


8. YOU CAN obviate this expense by paying an 
Annual subscription to our library. 


9. For a small fee (compared with the cost of pur- 
chasing) you can have at your command our vast 
and comprehensive library. 


10. We are sure you would find a subscription most 
economical and useful—WHY NOT THERE- 
FORE FOLLOW THE EXAMPLE OF MANY 
OF YOUR FELLOW LIBRARIANS, WHO ARI 
ALREADY REAPING THE BENEFITS OF 
MEMBERSHIP AND ENROL NOW. 


We shall be pleased to forward copies of our latest 
catalogues giving terms of membership, etc. 


LAW NOTES LENDING 
LIBRARY LTD 


25 & 26 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 
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pianissimo passages being produced in an easy 
and emphatic 3-4 with firm Staccato chords. 
The bewitching sixth movement with a solo 
by the oboe opens with the violins having the 
melody against a grace-note accompaniment. 
This is most colourful, especially the wood- 
wind, and a recording well worth having. 

I have exhausted my space. Next time, a 
few comments about “Die Zauberfléte” which 
lam just about to hear a second time with full 
orchestral score. 


Round The Library World 


Tue Mary Helen Cochran Library was given 
to Sweet Briar College, Virginia, in 1929 by the 
late Fergus Reid, of Norfolk, Virginia, in 
memory of his mother, whose name it bears. 
The Library now contains more than 84,000 
volumes, including over 2,730 in the special 
Art Colleétion, over 1,860 in the Music 
Colleétion, and approximately 1,500 in the 
Browsing Room. Seating accommodation is 
provided for more than half the student body, 
in the Reading Room, Study Gallery, Art and 
Music Rooms, and in the special study rooms 
and study tables in the stacks. It is doubtful if 
any University Library in Britain is able to 
provide such a high proportion of reading 
accommodation and it is known that the 
University Grants Committee is exercised over 
the small number of places provided for 
readers in many of our University Libraries. 


From an article by Edward F. Ellis in the 
November 1955 issue of the Bulletin of the New 
York Public Library it is learned that the 
N.Y.P.L. has been mentioned in fiction more 
frequently than any other library in the U.S.A., 
although it is neither the largest nor the oldest 


library. Over eighty novels and Stories in 
which the New York Public Library is men- 
tioned are listed by Mr. Ellis, who will be glad 
to hear of others. 


The General Library of Waseda University, 
Tokyo, is one of the largest in Japan. It 
contains about 400,000 volumes in Japanese 
and Chinese and some 200,000 in other 
languages. About 600,000 persons use the 
Library in a year and the four reading rooms 
are capable of seating 500 peuple. In addition 
to the General Library there are departmental 
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libraries and reading rooms in each school, 
These Libraries contain some 200,000 volumes 
on specialised subjects. The General Libran 
has a Staff of 85 members, headed by a Direétor 
A Library Committee, composed of faculty 
members from the several schools, aéts in an 
advisory capacity. The Library publishes 4 
monthly Library News, and a Guide to th 
General Library is issued annually. 


Plans tor the proposed Library extension in 
the Trent Building at Nottingham University 
have reached an advanced stage. They include 
provision for an additional reading room, 
about the same size as the present library, a 
periodicals room, a room for the academic 
Staff and postgraduate research workers, and 
accommodation for muniments. 


Aslib is holding an Advanced Course in 
Efficiency and Progress in Information Service. 
The Course will be held at the French Institute, 
Queensbury Place, Kensington, London, from 
Wednesday afternoon, 15th February, until 
Saturday afternoon, 18th February. The 
lectures are designed especially for information 
officers and special librarians of at least three 
years’ experience. 


A list of motion pictures and filmstrips of 
concern to librarians has been prepared and 
issued by the Library of Congress at the 
request of the Scottish Educational Film 
Conference Committee. The list was originally 
made for use at a conference on the use of 
motion pictures in libraries held in connection 
with the Ninth International Edinburgh Film 
Festival. 


\t Durham University Library plans for 
erecting a book store in the space behind the 
existing large reading rooms and in the Fives 
Court have received the necessary financial 
support and it is expected that building will 
commence in 1956. The layout on Palace 
Green will combine ancient buildings for the 
housing and display of ancient books, modern 
but traditional reading rooms mainly for the 
day to day work of undergraduate study and 
teaching, and the beginnings of a modern 
Stack for the efficient storage of the large 
numbers of books necessary for research and 
background work. 
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Of interest to all librarians, the 21st Annual 
Conference of the University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School will be entitled 
“Towards a Better Cataloguing Code”. The 
Conference will be held from 13th-15th June, 
1956. And in connection with cataloguing 
codes some librarians may not have seen the 
series of articles on the present state of cata 
wuing rules in various countries which is 


appearing In Unesco Bulletin for Libraries 


Brooklyn College Library, New York, like 
most others, has outgrown its existing quarters 
and a new extension, for which plans have 
been passed and funds appropriated, will triple 
the present capacity for both books and 
readers. The Library, though perhaps little 
known in this country, serves nearly 20,000 
Students and 1,000 members of staff, very large 
numbers when judged by British standards. 


The new Library of St. Lawrence University 
will be called the Owen D. Young Library in 
honour of the University’s most distinguished 
living alumnus and greatest benefactor during 
its first hundred years of existence. 


The astonishing rate of growth of 1,500 
volumes and 3,000 periodicals daily is re 
ported as taking place at the Saltykov- Shched- 
rin Library in Leningrad, which already con- 
tained about 11,700,000 volumes several years 
ago. An important account of the incunabula 
in this great library, by N. V. Varbanets, 
appears in the current (Winter 1955) issue of 


[he Book Collector. 


The first volume of The Durham Philobiblon 
has now been completed and a title page and 
index issued. This interesting and scholarly 
little periodical was commenced in 1949 by 
the Durham University Librarian, Mr. D. G. 
Ramage, to whom we offer our felicitations on 
its successful career to the end of 1955 and our 
good wishes for its continuation. 


We learn that Bexley is to have a new central 
library, at the junétion of Crook Log and 
Brampton Road, which is to cost £230,000. 


Hull, which of late years has shown so 
much enterprise is building for the Gipsyville 
area a branch library which is to cost approx- 
imately £20,000. 
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Book Selection Guide 
A Descriptiy e List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 


REFERENCE 
Jonas (K. W.) Fiftv Years of Thomas Mann 
~ Studies. .4 Bibliography of Criticism. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press. London, Cumber- 
lege. {2 Os. Od. net. 
This work forms a guide to the voluminous mass 


of material both critical and biographical, written about 
Thomas Mann during the past half century rhe 
compiler has based his work mainly on his own col 
leétion of material, and his researches in American 


libraries. In all the volume contains some 3,010 items. 
The Preface has been contributed by Thomas Mann 
himself 


PARKER (J.) Compiler. The James Ford Bell 
Colleétion. A List of additions, 1951-1954. 
University of Minnesota Press. London, 
Cumberlege. {1 4s. Od. net. 

The James Ford Bell Colle&tion, administered by 
the University of Minnesota since 1953, consists 
primarily of material relating to the exploration of 
frade Routes across North America, and has since 
been expanded to cover the growth of European 
Commerce. This List emphasises the new trend of the 
Colleétion, through the purchases made during the 
past four years. It is intended to supplement the work 
by the publication of further lists in the future, for the 
benefit of interested Students and scholars 


GENERAL 


Bett (N.) My Writing Life. Redman. 16s Od. 


net. 

This is an autobiography with a difference. Neil 
Bell records the development of his career as a writer, 
giving a vivid picture of the complex world of authors 
and publishers. He tells the story of his job, and of his 
varied experiences as a writer of novels and short 
Stories, and speaks openly and intelligently of the many 
sides of a writer’s life. ‘The many readers of Mr. Bell’s 
works will appreciate this account of his life’s work. 


Bruun (W.) & Trike (M.) A Pictorial History 
of Costume. A Survey of Costume of all 
periods and peoples from antiquity to 
modern times including national costume 
in Europe and non-European countries. 
Illus., some in colour. Zwemmer. {4 4s. Od. 
net. 

Here is an English edition of the original German 
publication which appeared in 1941. The 200 plates 
depié nearly 4,000 examples of costume from antiquity 
to the end of the 19th century. The colour plates are 
facsimiles of Max Tilke’s original coloured drawings, 
and the monochrome illustrations are reproduced from 
engravings and photographs in the Lipperheide 
Kostumibibliothek, and drawings by Tilke. The whole 
work forms an important survey of the subjeét. 
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ARI Hil G. Barry) ‘The Pocket Book ot 
Diet Trromas (Major R. ¢ W.) The- 
Soldier’s Pocket Book W ALLACI Phas 
bidit. The Investor’s Pocket Book : He MI 
Docror’s Pocket Book. Evans Bros. 


HocKET! .) The Critical Method in 
Historical Research and Writing. New 
York, The Macmillan Co. £1 15s. Od. net. 


rhis is an expanded and rewritten edition 


biblio 

Ippc ured since 
R. B. Talbot) Bird life and the painter. 
Studio Publications. 


KELLY 
Illus., some 


. in colour. 
j l 10s. Od. net. 
Rugby School, is 
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History of Welsh 
1? ited from the \ bh by H. 


/ 


Oxford : 
} 


well 


Literature. 
Idris Bell. 


Clarendon Press. London, 


Cum {2 10s. Od. net. 
Dr: urrv’s work ovides tor the first time a 
he Literature ot Wales 


has been adapted for 


1 
verieve. 


with the addition of an 


readers, 


the literature of this century This 


nportant will be of great value to Students ot 
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PAVLOVA. 
Franks, in 
the Pavlova Commemoration 
Illus. Burke. 1 
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Twenty Minute Tueatre. Eight short plays 


by Frank Arthur, S. L. Bensusan, Hilda 
Bavley, T. L. Crawhall, Robert G. Newton, 
G. Martinez Sierra, Geoffrey Skelton, Frank 
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Robert G. 
8s. Od. net. 


Sladen-Smith. Introduced by 
Newton. Garnet Miller Ltd. 

This small volume contains eight short plays 
They are ideal 
company, being con- 


suitable for amateur produétion 
small dramatic 
cerned primarily with the presentation of mood or the 
working out of a situation between two charaéters, and 


both the aétors and 


naterial for the 


should provide entertainment for 


al dic nee 


Winuiams (A. L. 
Methuen. 


Pope’s Dunciad. A Study of 
18s. Od. net. 


rhe author attempts to explain some of the more 
controversial aspects of this most difficult of Pope’s 
works, and relates the poem more closely to its histor- 
ical background than has been done before Mr. 
Williams reveals how the four major editions of the 
Dunciad, with Pope’s additions and revisions, denote 
an expansion of meaning and implication. The valuable 
work is fully and forms a_ necessary 


addition to the Study of the period 


its meaning. 


documented 


JUNIOR 


Hewrrr (A.) Elephant Big and Elephant Little, 
Illus. Bodley Head, 


and other s§ torie f. 


7s. 6d. net. 

\ Colle&tion of nine Stories about the adventures 
of some jungle animals. These entertaining tales with 
their charming illustrations wil!] appeal to all small 
children, and will be ideal for reading aloud. 


Rospinson (M.) First Act. Illus. Evans Bros, 


9s. 6d. net. 

\ new junior novel, sect against the background 
of the Stage and film world. The author has had many 
years of experience in this environment, and her Story 
cannot fail to interest all those who wish to make the 
Stave their career. Readers are able to follow the adven- 
Matty Green in her efforts to become an 
attress, from her first brief appearance in a film to her 
first chance of a Star part 


tures of 


Topp (B. Euphan) Worzel Gummidge and 
the Railway Scarecrows. Illus. Evans. 
8s. 6d. net. 

This book tells of the latest adventures of the now 
famous scarecrow family, and introduces yet another 
member—Worzel’s sister. She is a very special scare- 
crow, employing her talents in the scaring of Trains. 
This tale will delight all admirers of the Scatterbrook 
will undoubtedly bring them many 


scarecrows, and 


new friends. 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED 


\.L.A. Bulletin, December, 1955 : The ASSIST \NT 
LIBRARIAN, January, 1956; BOLETIN de la 
\sociacion Cubana de Bibliotecarios, September, 1955; 
JOURNAL of the Indian Library Association, Special 
Number, Oétober, 1955; LIBRARY of CONGRESS 
Quarterly Journal, November, 1955; The LONDON 
QUARTERLY & HOLBORN REVIEW, January, 
1956: NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, July & 
\ugust, 1955; WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, 


December, 1955. 














